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FORWORD 


So little has been written about the 
Austin Flood of September 30th, 1911 
that I felt it a duty to collect as much 
material as possible about the dis- 
aster and have this book printed if 
for no other reason than for reference. 


A collection of 1911 and 1912 news- 


papers was made over a ten-year 
period and although the newspaper re- 
porters had a field day telling many 
imaginary tales, there was an op- 
portunity for comparison so that the 
truth could be separated from fiction 
without too much difficulty. 


The task would have been easier 
if there had been a complete collect- 
ion of all the newspapers published 
during the twelve months following 
the flood. Since so many copies of 
each paper are missing, there is little 
or no thematic continuity in the mate- 
rial. If it appears to my readers that 
my comments at times are not true, 


I ask your forbearance. I certainly 
tried to give as accurate and unbiased 
a picture of all events connected with 
the catastrophe as was possible. 


The list of dead was made up most- 
ly by intimate contact with people 
who still remembered deaths of rela- 
tives and friends. It was also neces- 
Sary in many cases to check tomb- 
stones in different cemeteries to get 
correct names. It was impossible to 
make a list that was correct, yet I am 
positive that the list in this book is 
more accurate than any other list that 
was brought to my attention. 


I was employed in the Louis 
Nuschke Furniture Store on the Austin 
Main Street at the time of the flood 
and was one of the many people who 
climbed up the mountain path on the 
east end of the Street where I was an 
eye-witness to the entire destruction 
of Austin. 


M. K.N. 
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PART I 


Brief History of Austin and Costello 


previous to September 


Forty-nine years ago on Saturday, 
September 30th, 1911 the towns of 
Austin and Costello, Pennsylvania, 
located in Potter County on Freeman 
Run, a tributary of the Sinnamahoning 
Creek, were partly swept away when 
a concrete dam broke so that water 
and debris scoured the Valley floor 
from mountain to mountain for many 
miles, 

No-towns in the Northern Tier 
Counties of Pennsylvania have ever 
had more colorful existances than 
Costello and Austin. 


Costello was founded by William 
Corson, a gentleman of Scotch-Irish 
origin but bred in England, in 1827. 
His log cabin and grist mill were 
built at the mouth of Freeman Run 
where it joins the Sinnamahoning. 

Twenty-nine years later in 1856, 
E. O. Austin of White’s Corners, New 
York founded Austin when he built 
his log cabin three miles west of 
Corson’s place at the junction of 
two small branches of the Freeman 
Run, which had been born in cold 
springs on the south side of the Big 
Lookout Divide. (1) 


The mountains on all sides of the 
Freeman Run Valley and the Valley 
floor itself were covered with virgin 
forests of pine, cherry and hemlock, 
which in time were greedily fed into 
three sawmills at Austin and a tan- 


(1) This Divide separates the head 
waters of the Allegheny River that rises 
in Potter County and flows northwest and 
south from the head waters of the Sus- 
quebanna River that flows south 


30, 1911. 


nery at Costello. For years the big 
Goodyear Sawmill No. 1 in;Austin 
and the Costello Tannery in Costello 
were the largest plants of their kind 
in the world. 


As those mills increased their out- 
puts, the towns grew rapidly, and, 
like all boom towns of the eighties, 
there was a motley assortment of 
people drawn into the Valley - the 
Cour-de-bois of Canada, Swedes, 
Norwegians, Irish and Polish from 
Europe, ‘‘down-easterners’’ from 
northern Maine and New Brunswick 
and fortune seekers from all the 
Middle Atlantic States. 


Into this melting pot came both 
religion and vice. There were pigs 
ears (1) and houses of easy virtue 
filled with ‘‘fancy’’ girls on nearly 
every street. The whole area became 
a mecca for counterfeiters, outlaws 
and bad men who rubbed elbows on 
every corner with both townspeople 
and hicks. (2) 


There followed a period of fifteen 
years when the militant evangelists, 
who had been bathed in the Pente- 
costal fires of the Dwight Moody rel- 
igious fervor, stormed up and down 
the Valley and preached hell - good 
and hot - for the two towns which 
were likened to Sodom and Gemorrah. 


The Valley became hot in more 
ways than one, the worst heat coming 


(1) A cheap saloon where liquor was sold 
and gambling was the chief attraction, 
(2) Northern Pennsylvania woodsmen 
were called ‘‘hicks’’. 





The Austin Main Street facing east in 1911 


from numerous forest fires that burned 
over thousands of acres of virgin 
timber and many times crept close 
to the towns so that they were smoth- 
ered with a dirty yellow smoke all 
day and the mountains at night were 
outlined against a blood-red horizon. 


On August 14th, 1890 forty-three 
stores and places of business on 
Austin’s Main Street burned down and 
on October 4th, 1897 a third of the 
residential area of Austin burned 
after which eighty-nine houses and 
many other buildings were left in 





The Austin Main Street facing west in 1911 


ashes, 


Austin was also plagued with 
floods. On May 31st, 1889 (day of the 
Johnstown Flood) and five years later 
on May 29th, 1894, the-Freeman Run 
Valley was washed out from mountain 
to mountain and destruction ran into 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. 


When one catastrophe followed 
another so closely, there were many 
times when the righteous prayed on 
their knees for help from God to save 
both the wicked and themselves. 


As the mountains became bare and 
the lumber camps were moved farther 
and farther away from those mills, the 
population did not change much but 
the forces of righteousness gained 
the upper hand as two Catholic and 
six Protestant Churches worked hard 
for the Lord. 


By 1900, people started to leave 
the Valley, mostly to the States of 
Wisconsin and Michigan or to the West 
Coast where they were assured that 
the forests were so great that the 


lumbering business would last forever. 

Much uneasiness among the busi- 
ness people of the two little towns 
were quieted when George C. Bayless, 


a paper manufacturer of Binghamton, 


N. Y. came into town where he was 
attracted to not only the remaining 
patches of standing timber here and 
there but to much good pulp wood left 
on the mountains where the lumber- 
men had been wasteful. The lumber- 
men had never known the word ‘‘econ- 
omy’’ when cutting the virgin forests 
so the mountainsides were ripe for 
the great clean-up process such as 
would be used by the Bayless Pulp 
and Paper Company. 

In due time the paper mill was built 
and in 1901 when it started operation, 
it employed two hundred men and had 
a $9,000 per month payroll. This 
partly obsorbed the payroll losses 
from the gradual closing of the two 
Goodyear Hemlock Mills. 


Austin now sprawled between the 
mountains inthree directions from the 





The Bayless Pulp and Paper Company Mill at the time of the Flood. 





View of streets between the Paper Mill and Main Street which is partly 
visible in right hand corner. This entire area was destroyed by the flood. 


Main Street which had always crossed 
the Valley from mountain to mountain. 
One-third of the town extended west- 
ward on streets and roads that ran 
uphill to Keating Summit upon the 
Divide. The entire Valley from the 
Main Street northward was filled with 
residential streets that terminated at 
the big Pulp and Paper Mill. Above 
the mill, was the woodyard where 
was piled approximately seven hun- 
dred thousand cords of pulp wood. 
To the south of the Main Street were 
the two Goodyear Mills that were 
partly closed, the mill of the Stan- 
dard Wood Company (Kindling Wood 
Factory) and many forty-foot lumber 
piles standing in neat rows down the 
Valley for a mile or more. Below 
them was the Emporium Lumber 
Company Hardwood Mill that also had 
a big lumber yard extending another 
quarter-mile down the Valley. In a 
two-acre spot of virgin forest below 
the lumber yard was Austin’s well 
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equipped picnic grove. Farmlands 
were between the grove and the town 
of Costello. 

The Pulp and Paper Company 
needed water for use in the manu- 
facture of its product. Freeman Run 
was a quiet, ice-smeared creek in 
winter but swelled to a_ turbulent 
stream in spring and early summer. 
It then receded to a trickle so that by 
late fall there was a scarcity of water 
in the entire area. The Bayless men 
when planning and building their mill 
had not been informed about that con- 
dition so learned about it the hard 
way. After two dry falls, they were 
forced to build a small earthen dam 
two miles above the mill to retain 
water for the dry seasons. Another 
year or two passed and they knew 
that the earthen dam was inade- 
quate so plans were made to build a 
concrete dam that would have suf- 
ficient water to keep the mill running 
over the worst type of drought. 


After much deliberation with big 
engineers familiar with their needs, 
the Company finally chose T. 
Chalkley Hatton of Wilmington, 
Delaware to be the Designing and 
Consulting Engineer. The dam was 
started immediately two miles above 
the Austin Main Street and only one 
mile above the Bayless Mill. Since 
the Valley was narrower at the point 
where the earthen dam had been 
built, the concrete dam was built a 
short distance below it. 


The building of the dam in 1909 
again boomed the town. Rommell, the 
Head Engineer employed by Hatton, 
brought a fine group of gentlemen 
and their families into the upper 
social class while an Italian, Jesus 
Faronne, had charge of Italian im- 
migrants mostly from the Province of 
Calabria (toe of the Italian boot) and 
they added plenty of color to the 
population, which before had been 
predominately Yankee, Canadian and 
Nordic. The population swelled to 
2,900 -- the largest the town ever 


had before or since. 


It is interesting to recall that the 
Postmaster, William Toy, had more 
problems arise with the construction 
of that dam than any other person on 
the Main Street. Every postoffice box 
was taken and general delivery mail 
was piled in stacks on the floor. The 
Italians insisted that they be paid in 
gold for their work on the dam. The 
day after payday, the postoffice look- 
ed like a section of present day Fort 
Knox. The gold was brought to the 
postoffice for money orders to send 
to all their relatives in Italy. If a 
Situation like that had existed ten 
years before when there were many 
bad men in the Valley robbers would 
have moved in and taken over every 
payday. 

The dam was finished in 1909 at 
a cost of approximately $86,000.00. 
It was 534 feet long and about forty- 
three feet high, although the water- 
guage showed a fifty-foot mark on 


it. After the dam broke, many papers 
estimated that it held 500,000,000 





The Bayless Pulp and Paper Company dam when finished in 1909, 


gallons of water but that figure may 
have been too high. 


If a person who looked at that dam 
ever expressed any fear that it might 
break, he was immediately assured 
that the Head Engineer had said, 
‘That dam will stand when you all 
are dead.”’ 


The townspeople were proud of the 
new dam not only because it at- 
tracted important people from miles 
away but its massive structure 
seemed to bear witness that there 
would always be water to turn the 
wheels of the mill and the town would 
never cease to exist as had been the 
fate of so many boom towns in Potter 
County when the lumbering was gone. 


Only two people in the entire Val- 
ley ever expressed any fear of that 
dam - a Mrs. Sarah Willetts and 
William Nelson. Mrs. Willetts lived 
on Kershner Avenue near the Main 
Street. Mr. Nelson, who had Austin’s 
first privately owned grocery store, 
lived on Turner Street. They were 
constantly being laughed at by the 
townspeople who said over and over, 
“Tf that dam should break, you would 
hardly get your feet wet on the Main 
Street.’’ It is sad to remember that 
both Mrs. Willetts and Mr. Nelson 
were killed when the dam went out 
one and a half years later. 


Since the earthen dam above the 
concrete dam was in good condition 
when the concrete dam was filled, 
many people said that even though 
the concrete dam should break, the 
little dam above it would hold back 
considerable water. Sadder words 
were never spoken. When the con- 
crete dam broke, the little dam was 
evidently sucked out by the force of 
the rushing water and not a trace of 
it remained when the water subsided. | 
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In January 1910, the town had a 
dam scare. A sudden January thaw 
filled the dam with forty-three feet of 
water. The first men to discover 
something wrong with the structure 
were F. N. Hamlin, Supt., of the 
Bayless Mill and a friend, Joseph 
McKinney, who were driving to 
Coudersport, the County Seat of 
Potter County, on a mountain road 
directly above the dam. They noticed 
that the concrete had bowed thirty- 
two inches at the top and eighteen 
inches at the bottom whereupon Mr. 
Hamlin exclaimed, ‘‘Great God, that 
dam is going out. We must drive back 
to Austin and warn the people.’’ And 
back they went at top speed. 


After they sounded the alarm, the 
majority of the people who still had 
absolutely no fear of the dam, moved 
their furniture upstairs in their houses 
and brought chickens and pets into 
their kitchens for a spell. Many brave 
people did stay upstairs in their 
houses through the ordeal but most 
people boarded out for a few days in 
houses on the tiered streets on the 
mountainside east of town or in 
houses in the western end of town. 


All sorts of theories were advanced 
as to what caused the bow in the dam 
but the. most logical one was that the 
cement had not been allowed to dry 
sufficiently before the dam was fil- 
led to the top for the first time. And 
they all were of the opinion that if 
that concrete was set good and hard, 
it could not possibly break no matter 
how much pressure was behind it. 


At the end of a week or ten days 
when nothing happened to the struc- 
ture, everybody chased the chickens 
and animals out of their kitchens and 
moved back into their houses taking 
up life where they had left off. It 


seemed to the townspeople that only 
one man was watching that dam -- 
William Nelson. He continued to 
drive up there every day and meas- 
ured this and that and fretted and 


PART II 


SEPTEMBER 30th, 1911 


September 1911 had not been a 
dry month. There had been much rain 
and hard frosts so that Freeman Run 
was still bordered with bunches of 
blue asters, golden rod and strings 
of brilliant red woodvine draped on 
brush here and there. One could seea 
few berries on the stiff stalks of the 
blackberry bushes. Trees and small 
bushes on the mountain were an as- 
sortment of colors delightful to the 
eye. 

On the morning of the 30th, it be- 
came nice and warm and a pallid sun 
shone down through a mist that 
finally crept up the mountains in- 
dicating that Indian Summer was not 
too far away. As all the people went 
about their various tasks there was 
no thought of danger and no premo- 
nition that within a few hours death 
and destruction would strike a fatal 
blow at the entire Valley. Not once 
did those trusting folks give a thought 
to the slumbering power of the water 
behind the dam - water that was as 
blue as the sky and rippled gently 
from mountain to mountain. 

It was Primary Day. Both Austin 
and Costello were entertaining pol- 
iticians who were campaigning for 
themselves or friends little dreaming 
that no votes would be counted in the 
Valley that night. It was still the 
horse-and-buggy age in Potter County 
so one could see numerous horses 
tied to hitching posts on the Main 


continued to get bad headaches. He 
became the butt of all the jokesters. 


Complacency on the part of the 


townspeople was not good. 


Streets. In Austin, the Telephone 
Company was repairing the lines and 
twice during the morning the paper 
mill whistles blew the fire alarm, 
having received false signals from 
the workmen on the poles who apolo- 
gized and promised to be more care- 
ful. Those two false alarms were the 
cause of many people losing their 
lives that afternoon when the alarm 
was sounded at the mill that the dam 
had broken. People assumedit was an- 
other false alarm and kept on with 
their work instead of fleeing to the 
mountains. 


At approximately 2 PM, the Paper 
Mill whistle gave the alarm which 
had been telephoned to them by the 
Austin Telephone Exchange who had 
received the call from Harry Davis, 
a former B.&.S.R.R. engineer who 
was living at the home of Mrs. Cora 
Brooks in a house on the mountain- 
side close to the dam. Later, on the 
witness stand, Davis said, ‘‘The 
first break in the dam was due to 
the breaking out of an almost round 
plug of concrete about eight by ten 
feet which was forced out four or 
five feet above the base of the dam 
towards the left side. The water shot 
through the hole and then a large 
piece above the opening broke away 
and rolled into the stream. The dam 
then suddenly broke clear through to 
the top.’”’ 





The Lafe Starkweather clock that was found under tons of debris on the 
Main Street. If the time on the clock is correct it took one-half hour for the 
flood to come from the dam two miles above the Main Street after the first 
plug of concrete fell out of it. Many think it only took half that time. 





Ruins of the Austin Dam Destroyed September 30, 1911. 


When the dam disintegrated, the 
first casualties, according to Fred 
Keck and L. B. Seibert, who were 
driving to Coudersport on the highway 
directly above it when it went out, 
were Mr. and Mrs. Adam Broadt, who 
were sitting on their front porch that 
faced down the Valley, evidently en- 
joying the beautiful sunny weather 
when the house toppled over upon 
them and they died instantly. Mr. 
Broadt was found and buried but Mrs. 
Broadt has never been found. 


Minutes later, the water struck the 
huge piles of pulp wood in the mill 
woodyard, but instead of the water 
seeping through the wood as many 
people had supposed it would do if 
the dam ever broke, it pushed the 
whole woodyard ahead of it into the 
Pulp and Paper Mill where it dem- 
olished over half of it and killed 
many men and women who had not 
had time to escape to the mountains. 
Three little children playing happily 
in a sandpile close to the mill were 


instantly killed at the same time. 
People looking up the Valley from 

the mountainside a mile below the 

mill could see a heavy mist rising 


above the oncoming flood and thought 


it was a fifty-foot wall of water and 
it was not until the flood passed 
underneath them that they realized 
their error. No water could be seen; 
it was all under the debris. 


For four miles the whole mass of 
debris ricocheted from mountain to 
mountain exactly like a huge slither- 
ing snake - increasing in volume as 
it engulfed streets of buildings, trees, 
all bridges and everything else in its 
path. 


It was stopped momentarily at the 
Main Street which lay directly across 
its path due to the structure of the 
well-built stores but it soon crashed 
through at either end of the street 
and gathering fresh impetus wiped 
out the B.&.S.R.R. Shops, part of 
the larger Goodyear Mill and all of 
the smaller one. 





Main Street and Austin Hardware Store among the ruins in the very center. 





TER FLGQOD. 


Moose Club House which had been on the second floor of a building on 
Turner Street was carried a quarter of a mile and the bar with glasses and 
bottles were intact when it stopped. 


Wooden buildings stood the strain 
better than those made of brick. The 
Presbyterian Church on Turner Street 
had been constructed inside with a 
roof of huge arched beams - an Eng- 
lish type of architecture. The church, 
according to one eye witness, ‘‘met 
destruction bravely. First it shivered 
and suddenly was raised intact from 
its foundation and sailed majestically 
over the mountainous piles of debris 
already piled against the lower side 
of the Main Street and continued on 
its wild ride down the Valley. It 
eventually went to pieces two miles 
below Austin in the picnic grove?’ 
When the flood struck the brick build- 
ings, especially those with three 
stories, they fell like a pile of child- 
rens’ blocks - the second floor push- 
ed out forward while the top floor 
fell down on to the first floor and 
disappeared. 


A long B.&.S. train was standing 
on the main line tracks below 
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the Main Street and when the crew 
saw the flood coming around the bend, 
they jumped off the train and scram- 
bled up the mountain nearby to safety. 
When the flood struck the train, the 
engine and cars were picked up as 
though they were toys and soon disap- 
peared. Several weeks later many of 
the cars were found in the Emporium 
Lumber Company’s millpond a mile 
away. All the lumber piles of both 
the Goodyear Mills and the Emporium 
Lumber Company Mill were sucked 
into the rolling mass and continued 
on through Costello into Sinnamahon- 
ing Creek and thence to the Susque- 
hanna and may have reached the sea. 


The streets of Turner, Railroad 
and Rukgaber ran parallel to the 
mountains between Elliott and Main 
Streets that crossed the Valley from 
east to west. Rukgaber Street was 
close to the mountain on the east 
side of the Valley so few people 
living there lost their lives as they 


only had a short distance to go from 
their homes to the mountain paths. 
It was natural that many of the Turner 
Street people tried to go up the moun- 
tain on the west but unfortunately 
they discovered that high fences of 
all types bordered the lots back of 
the houses on the west side of the 
street and many people lost their 
lives trying to get over the fences. 
There were several instances where 
older people frightened to exhaustion 
looked at the barriers and the ap- 
proaching flood so threw children 
over the fence just minutes before 
they were swept away. The people 
living on Railroad Street had to 
either wade across the Freeman Run 
Creek that ran back of their houses 
or run the length of the street to Main 
Street where they had to make a deci- 
sion as to whether or not they should 
run east or west. Many Turner Street 
people also ran to the Main Street 
after they were unable to go over 
those fences. 


EvMLey AM STi he 


When this choice of direction had 
to be made, many families became 
separated and it was two days be- 
fore they knew whether all the mem- 
bers of their families had been saved. 


Horses, when cut loose saved 
themselves by instinct. Frightened 
horses ran inall directions but always 
for the mountains. Unfortunately, the 
livery stable horses were not untied 
and all perished in their stalls and 
were carried away. 


Fred Wandall, a Coudersport pol- 
itician was in Austin that afternoon 
and when he heard what was hap- 
pening, he cut his horse loose from 
the buggy and it ran up Goodyear Hill 
into afield back of the Terrace where 
it nonchalantly began to graze on the 
deep grass. Wandall, a former Prin- 
cipal of the Austin Schools who had 
lived in Austin much of his life, turn- 
ed his attention to helping people 
climb to safety up a narrow rocky 
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Rukgaber Street after the flood passed 
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path on the east end of the Main 
Street. 

While people stood spellbound on 
the mountainsides helplessly watch- 
ing the town being washed away, they 
suddenly witnessed a second calam- 
ity - fire. 

A house owned by George Guncheon, 
had caught fire as it left its founda- 
tion on upper Turner Street and was 
burning briskly as it went along on 
the debris. It chose a different course 
than the one taken by the Presbyter- 
ian Church and set fire to every dry 
thing that it came in contact with, 
including the mill of the Standard 
Wood Company on Foster Street. The 
factory was highly imflammable and 
burned all night even though a heavy 
rain started to fall in late afternoon 


(1) 


(1) Since the paint on the Guncheon house 
was an unusual shade of green so that 
everyone recognized it and many willing - 
ly swore to it, Guncheon was one of the 
very few property losers who collected 
insurance, 





When A. R. MacDonald, the tele- 
graph operator at the Austin Railroad 
Station flashed news of impending 
disaster down the Valley, M. J. 
Curran, dispatcher at Galeton, cleared 
the line and kept the warning sound- 
ing. MacDonald stuck to his post 
until the flood was so close to him 
that he had to flee for his life. 


One of the Goodyear mills had a 
deep toned whistle that was always 
used for fires. When word reached 
the mill that the flood was coming, 
Some man ran into the engine room 
and tied down the whistle. The flood 
struck the mill and carried the part 
with the whistle down the Valley 
and that whistle never stopped blow- 
ing until it met its own destruction 
a few miles south of Austin. It added 
an eerie touch to the crashing and 
roaring of the flood. 


From a vantage point at the top 
of Goodyear Hill near the Hospital 
one could look to the dam and the 
entire flat seemed as level as a 


Standard Wood Company plant in foreground. Rows of lumber piles and docks 
were property of the Goodyear Lumber Company. 
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The flat from the mountainside above Nuschke’s Store looking toward the 
Pulp and Paper Mill. In the lower right hand corner can be seen the gas 
pipe that was instrumental in saving Mr. Lafe Starkweather’s life. 


board. Even concrete sidewalks, 
foundations and cellars had all dis- 
appeared. The top soil was com- 
pletely washed away. 


Austin people were too confused to 
take the initiative in doing anything 
constructive following such a dis- 
aster and they were thankful when 
good friends came in from near- 
by towns to help them. They slowly 
began to realize that there were 
enormous tasks ahead for everyone 
regardless of whether or not they had 
lost their homes or members of their 


families. There was no time to grieve 
for the dead. There had to be action. 


Two hours after the flood had pas- 
sed, men from out of town held a 
meeting on the hospital lawn on 
School Street high above the flooded 
area and effected an organization for 
immediate relief. The following men 
were chosen to act! 


Chairman - W. F. MuBois, Couders- 
port, Pa. 

Secretary - M. S. Harvey, Coudersport, 
Pa. 

Committee to look after the dead and 
injured: Dr. Page, Austin; W. A. 
Stevens and S. M. Seibert of Couders- 
port; Pd. 

Finance Committee - N. N. Metcalf, 
Austin; John Stone and R. A. Knox, 
Coudersport, Pa. 

Committee ofSupplies andProvisions: 
W. K. Swetland and F. E. Dinehart 
of Coudersport: Father W. O’Brian, 
Austin. 

Fire Committee: R. S. Bush, Will 
Cole and Harry Nelson of Coudersport. 
A local committee to act with all 
committees: L. B. Seibert, Lloyd New- 
ton and George Sutton of Coudersport. 


They voted unanimously that the 
most important work to be done was 
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to put out the fires then raging 
fiercely and bucket brigades were 
organized quickly and water left in 
holes and ditches was used. In 
places the creek’s course had been 
completely changed. Although the 
Penn’s R.R. and B.&S.R.R. ran 
special trains into Austin from the 
western approach to the town bring- 
ing fire equipment from as far away as 
Olean, N. Y., Salamanca, N. Y. and 
other places, the firemen did not know 
what to do when they got there. A 
few hours before there had been too 
much water and now there was no 
water except what was coming from 
Springs on the mountains and they 
were not sufficient. Borough hy- 
drants were all gone and the mill- 
ponds that had always been kept in 
reserve in case of fire were now piled 
high with rubble and you could not 
see one drop of water. It was a most 
discouraging task. Dr. George P. 
Donehoo, the Presbyterian minister 
from Coudersport, who was one of the 
first men to reach Austin after the 
flood, said that the volunteer fire- 
men who came into Austin that Sat- 
urday night deserved great praise 
for their work since they were so 
handicapped in fighting the fire. 


No person who witnessed the flood 
wants to remember the night that fol- 
lowed it. It continued to rain hard. A 
heavy mist settled over the Valley 
and through it streaked billowing 
black smoke while the bright red 
lights from the flames that came from 
burning debris pierced it now and 
then, giving a ghastly color to the 
faces of the people who continued to 
walk aimlessly on all the streets. 


Candles or kerosene oil lamps 
burned in every house and one could 
see shadowy forms around them. Only 
the children slept. 
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The writer thinks that it is quite 
proper to record what happened in her 
home the night following the flood. 
All families who were fortunate 
enough not to lose their homes un- 
doubtedly experienced the same dif- 
ficulties. It explains in part the con- 
fusion that follows such a catastrophe. 


My Father spent the entire night 
trying to keep a fire burning in a 
wood stove that had not been used 
since 1895, He chopped up everything 
moveable in and around the house and 
in our yard. My Mother was a highly 
practical woman so she insisted that 
we dig the few remaining vegetables 
in our little garden, which we did, 
and she had all of them well cooked 
before morning. 


A Mr. and Mrs. Frank McLaughlin, 
who ran a Tailor Shop on the Main 
Street had moved in with us as soon 
as they saw that their place of busi- 
ness and apartment were lost. They 
were glad to have a place to stay and 
we were glad to have their help dur- 
ing the days that followed. Since 
there was no running water in the 
house, Frank McLaughlin spent the 
night carrying water from the Gar- | 
retson spring at the end of Scoville 
Street - a Street that was running 
directly above our street. 


All night long there was a contin- 
uous line of people, both friends and 
strangers, coming to the door either 
to borrow something, buy something 
or to inquire if we had seen a friend 
or relative whom they had not located 
Since the flood. Our three bedrooms 
were so small that we had no extra 
room for people wanting a place to 
sleep. 

About eleven o‘clock that night 
four beraggled and muddy men came 
into the house and asked to sleep on 
our living room floor. The request 


was granted. It was not until the 
next morning at the breakfast table 
that we discovered that they were 
four of the high officials of the B. 
&.S.R.R. Company from Buffalo, N.Y. 


Some place between Buffalo and 
Austin, Mr. May, the Superintendent 
of the Railroad had bought himself 
a pair of rubber boots. He had no 
woolen socks and had put the boots 
on over his silk socks. After tramp- 
ing around for hours after he arrived 
in Austin, he should have made some 
effort to remove those boots. He may 
have tried to take them off that night 
and when they did not come offeasily, 
decided to sleep in them. By morn- 
ing, the combined efforts of six men 
could not pull off those boots; they 
had to be cut off. He had badly in- 
fected feet. It was thirty hours be- 


PART Ill 


ORGANIZATION 

Connie Buckley, a clerk in the 
Higgins Grocery Store was the first 
person to reach an outside telephone 
and tell the world what he had just 
witnessed in Austin - seven miles 
away. On October Ist, the morning 
papers all over the United States 
had headlines similar to these: 


Buffalo Express - ‘‘TOWN SWEPT 
FLAT BY FLOOD - GREAT NEED 
FOR COFFINS’’ 

Philadelphia North America - ‘STATE 
OFFICERS LEAD SEARCH FOR 
BODIES IN HUGE HEAPS OF 
WRECKAGE”’ 

Utica Globe - ‘AUSTIN! SCENE OF 
PANIC, DEATH AND DESTRUCT- 
ION”’ 


fore we were able to get a doctor to 
the house. As a result, we had a 
boarder fortwo months who held open 
office in our living room and shouted 
orders to railroad men who came and 


+~went from morning until night. 


About an hour after midnight, we 
had a caller who left all of us in 
tears. When Mother answered a rap 
on the door, she found Miss Mary 
Decker, a stenographer in the Bay- 
less Pulp andPaper Company Office, 
in a near state of collapse. Miss 
Decker said simply, ‘‘Is my Mother 
here?’’? We did not have to answer 
the question. She could tell from our 
faces that her Mother was not there. 
Mother insisted that she stay until 
morning but she refused. We never 
saw her again but we heard that her 
Mother was found in the debris days 
later! 


Seattle Post Intelligencer - ‘‘SUR- 
VIVORS TELL TERRIBLE TALES 
OF GREAT AGONY - MEN WEEP 
AS CHILDREN’”’ 

Buffalo Evening News - ‘‘FLOOD 
SURVIVORS RAISE CRY FOR 
JUS LiCh* 


Thus the news was spread from 
coast to coast and around the world. 

The following day, October lst, 
was Sunday and by night the roads 
leading into the flood area were jam- 
med with all kinds of people. There 
were folks hunting for relatives, 
photographers, newspaper reporters 
and kind-hearted people who actually 
brought all the clothing or groceries 
that they could carry. 


By October 2nd, the handful of men 
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who had acted so promptly the after- 
noon of the flood to help with the 
immediate relief work, saw that they 
had an enormous task ahead of them 
and needed to reorganize. Mr. DuBois 
called a meeting and invited men 
from nearby towns and cities. The 
following officers were elected: 


W.F. DuBois, President, Coudersport, 
Penna. 


Rev. G. P. Donehoo, 
Coudersport, Penna. 


Secretary, 


COMMITTEE MEMBERS: 
Frank Bartlett, Olean, N.Y. 


C. H. King, Port Allegany, Pa. 
A. E. Edgcomb, Knoxville, Pa. 
Robert Olmsted, Coudersport, Pa. 
Hon. J. Howard, Emporium, Pa. 
Henry Albee, Galeton, Pa. 

J. Schwarzenbach, Hornell, N. Y. 
Ralph Burdick, Smethport, Pa. 
Harry Gaffney, Bradford, Pa. 

W. D. Van Horn, Wellsboro, Pa. 


Joe Eberley, Westfield, Pa. 
Jeff. Harrison, Addison, N. Y. 
Eldon Reynolds, Belmont, N. Y. 


LOCAL COMMITTEE: 
N. N. Metcalf, President 
W. S. Walker, Sec’y 

A. R. Buck, Treasurer 


OFFICIAL BANKS: 

First National Bank, Coudersport, Pa. 

Citizens Safe Deposit and Trust Co., 
Coudersport, Penna. 

First National Bank, Emporium, Pa. 


The Committee knew that they had 
better try and raise relief money as 
quickly as possible. Already people 
who had relatives to whom they 
could go could not get to them 
for lack of money for carfare. Later, 
when the Pennsylvania Railroad dis- 
covered this predicament, it notified 
the Committee that they would issue 
free passes to those who had to leave 





Austin Bank and Post Office 
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and had no money. David A Todd, 
their Division Passenger Agent in 
Williamsport, came at once to handle 
the distribution of passes. Many 
people accepted the offer and left 
immediately saying they would be 
everlastingly grateful to the Rail- 
road Company for such consideration. 
Some of those people had money in 
the Austin Bank, but it had been 
partially destroyed and no one knew 
whether or not they would be able 
to get their savings out of it. 


The handling of the first relief 
money that came to the Committee 
was quite complicated since the 
President of the Austin Bank said 
that they could not possibly get the 
Bank opened until November or 
December. It was finally arranged 
‘“‘that as the Local Committee needed 
money a requisition for the amount 
needed should be made out upon a 
printed blank, sent to the Secretary 


in Coudersport, who then would take, 


or send, the amount needed in cur- 
rency to Austin until the Austin 
Bank could be opened....... It 
seemed to be the only way to get 
cash into the hands of the Local 
Committee’’, 

When Dr. Samuel Dixon, the State 
Health Commissioner, and his group 
of twelve Red Cross nurses, thirteen 
doctors and a few engineers arrived 
in Austin, trouble started at once. 
The gentleman may have been a good 
Health Commissioner in Harrisburg 
but he lacked judgment when he 
arrived in Austin. His inability to 
handle the job properly may have 
been due to the fact that he had 
never been placed in a Similar posi- 
tion and did not know what to do or 
how to do it. 

When the citizens found out that 
he had brought a lot of tents with 
him, they were delighted. Due to the 


heavy rain which continued to fall, 
merchants who knew they could 
salvage some of their wares, as well 
as a few men whose houses had not 
been totally destroyed and wished to 
“save everything possible out of them, 
immediately asked for tents. ‘‘Oh 
no’’, Dixon promptly told them, ‘‘those 
tents are only for the families who 
have lost their homes and have no 
place to live.’’ Some families had 
already left Austin and all the others 
were living with friends and neighbors 
in undamaged houses. So the only 
tents used were for the First Aid 
Station that Dixon ordered set up on 
the flat, a small commissary for 
clothing, a tent for a kitchen and the 
mess tent where thepeople who would 
clean up the flat ate their meals. 


He did one thing right. He sent for 
the State Constabulary which was 
very necessary. The first to arrive 
was Troop B of Wyoming Barracks 
under command of Capt. Robinson, 
followed by Troop C of Pottsville 
under command of Lt. Myers. Capt. 
Robinson had active command of the 
detail. He established both an office 
and guard house in the grade school- 
house on School Street. They brought 
a lot of horses but had little use for 
them. 


The morning after the police ar- 
rived, every spring on the mountain- 
side was posted with a neat sign, 
‘‘Water contaminated’’. No one could 
figure out where Dixon expected the 
people on the three branches of the 
Valley were going to get their water 
Since the springs were the only 
source of supply. The signs mysteri- 
ously disappeared as fast as they 
were put up. The police watered their 
horses at the springs, but when they 
were not around, everyone carried 
water to their homes as usual. 


It is interesting to note that in the 
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entire Valley where the flood traveled 
there was not one case of typhoid 
fever and that was before anyone had 
heard of typhoid fever preventative 
inoculations. 


Dr. Dixon wanted his office in the 
local I.0.0.F. Hall which was, as 
everyone thought, suitable for such 
an office. But, when Dixon moved 
into the place, he sent one of his 
subordinates a-running to Louis 
Nuschke, whose furniture store was 
a complete wreck and demanded ‘‘a 
fine upholstered chair for the Doctor 
to sit on, a nice carpet for under his 
feet and better chairs for all his 
help.’? Angrily Nuschke said, ‘‘Get 
me a crane to pull the roof off my 
smashed furniture and maybe I can 
find a chair that you will think nice 
enough for the great Doctor to sit on. 
It may be pretty damp when we find 
one since I have no tent in which to 
keep the stuff I save. As for the car- 
pet, I think it has gone down the 
river.’’ His store had been built 
with a mezzanine upon which he kept 


all the trunks, linoleum and carpets. 
The rugs were all on racks and had 
been buried in the cellar and were 
covered with water. A week later 
when he dug into that mezzanine 
debris, he found a roll of carpet. So 
in due time Dr. Dixon got a rather 
fancy, damp chair and a good carpet 
under his feet. When Nuschke de- 
livered it, he said to himself, ‘‘That 
fine gentleman is going to pay for 
this stuff.’’ Nuschke got his money 
on February 12, 1912. There were 
two checks from the Local Committee 
Austin Relief Association, i.e., 


L. Nuschke - Invoice for furniture 
for Hall - $61.25 - L. Nuschke - In- 
voice for carpet for Hall $105.75 (1) 


Nuschke got his money all right 
but Dr. Dixon did not pay the bill. 

The Red Cross has come a long 
way Since it took over the town of 
Austin in 1911, 


A Commissary Department was 
opened. When speaking later of the 


Note (1) Pages 35 thru 38 of Report. 





Selling souvenirs from the ruins of the Louis Nuschke Store. The four women 
in the foreground were Mrs. Thomas Buckley, Mrs. Theresa Dittenboffer, 
Mrs. Mary Van Volkinberg and Mrs. Jake Faus - all women who had lost their 


homes. 
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Red Cross nurses and assistants in Commissary when opened. The vol- 
unteers were from Austin and Galeton and one minister was from New York 


City. 


Commissary and relief distributions, 
Dr. Donahoo said, ‘‘Mistakes have 
been made but perfection is almost 
impossible. ”’ 

Dr. Dixon said that he brought his 
Red Cross nurses to take care of the 
sick and injured. After the flood 
when a check was made on the people 
who remained in the towns of Austin 
and Costello, it was discovered that 
the majority of the people in the 
flood were either killed or saved. 
There had been very few injuries. 
Austin had a fine hospital a.id the 
few sick and injured were being 
cared for at the hospital when Dixon 
arrived. 


ToaDr. R. F. Trainer of Williams- 
port went all the credit for the organ- 
ization of the Commissary. He told 
Dr. Dixon that if there was nothing for 
those nurses to do in their line of 
work, they should immediately start 
feeding the people. He also took 
charge of a tent in which there was 
to be a distribution of clothing that 


had begun to pour in on every special 
train. For this job, he was able to 
get a few volunteers, mostly people 
from outside Austin. It was not long 
before he saw that the local people 
would have to have a hand in both 
the Food Commissary and the Cloth- 
ing Commissary. The poor nurses, 
who found themselves working day 
and night to feed crowds of people, 
discovered that they were cooking 
for few Austin flood victims, but 
many Sightseers who could not find 
a restaurant and had no desire to 
leave hungry. Also that people from 
miles around came for a ham and a 
sack of flour, the first food rationed 
and many of the Austin people who 
had lost nothing directly, but whose 
food was gone, were timid to ask for 
it since their houses were intact. 
They felt that the real flood victims 
Should have preference when such 
distributions were made. 


Dr. Trainer discovered too late that 
a shameless woman with three child- 
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ren came and said that they had lost 
everything so were completely out- 
fitted with enough clothes to last 
all winter. The woman had never 
lived in Austin in her life. In order 
to stop such abuses, he started a 
card system in which was put all 
information about the people who came 
for both food and clothing. This 
system covered all people in Austin, 
Costello and a few people below 
Costello who had _ suffered much 
property damage. The writer does not 
know whether or not this is the system 
used today by the Red Cross when 
they move into a disaster area, but 
it worked fine in Austin. 


A catastrophe always showshuman 
nature at its lowest level. It is sad 
to recall what happened when Dr. 
Trainer and his workers had to leave 
the Valley. The food rationing stop- 
ped long before the Commissary was 


closed. Much clothing, if except- 
ionally good, went to people who 
should never have had one garment. 
Years and years later many of those 
clothes were recognized by people 
who had worked in the Commissary. 


All the newspapers said that there 
was very little looting after the State 
Constabulary arrived. The heaviest 
looting was done by the citizens of 
Austin - rugs, valuable furs, silver 
and other articles evidently taken 
from the debris near or around their 
homes after the flood waters had 
passed, Some of the stuff was hidden 
for months - even years - before the 
holders dared to use it. In most cases, 
the thieves made sure there would be 
no way to establish ownership when 
it came to light. I am glad to report 
that in a few cases, articles were 
recognized, positively identified and 
eventually returned to their rightful 
owners. 
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human 


The most disgusting piece of 
looting that was uncovered by the 
State Constabulary occurred the Sat- 


urday night of the flood by a family 


who had not only lost their house 
but several members of the family 
and a few boarders. Instead of hunt- 
ing for their dead, they stole from 
the Nuschke and Sykes Stores val- 
uable linens, curtains, bedding and 
many other things that were easily 
identified by cost marks and hand- 
writing on labels when neighbors of 
the thieves notified the police where 
the goods were hidden. 


Dr. Dixon made another mistake. 
He made no effort to bring in mer to 
start clearing the flat and trying to 
find the dead. One of the angriest 
men in town was Senator Frank E. 
Baldwin. It was natural that he be- 
came agitated because he had lost 
his Father, Mother and Sister and 
nothing was being done to find them. 
Flood debris could not be moved by 
hands. Everyone knew it 
would take teams of horses to pull 
out logs, trees, machinery, parts of 
houses, etc. Then men would have 
to follow the workers and sort the 
wreckage. The Senator had a lengthy 


interview with Dr. Dixon and ap- 
parently got nowhere’ so be brought 
in N. N. Metcalf, Supt. of the Good- 
year Lumber Company; F. N. Hamlin, 
Supt. of Bayless Pulp and Paper 
Company; J. Crockett, General Man- 
ager of the B.&.S.R.R. Company and 
Michael Murrin, the Burgess of Austin. 
They finally convinced Dr. Dixon 
that he must get people to clean the 
Valley at once. 

Dr. Dixon then appointed State 
Sanitary Engineer F. Herbert Snow 
to take charge of taking out the bodies 
and cleaning up the wreckage. 


All knew it would take a lot of 
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The debris being removed from the south side of Main Street a month after 
the flood, 





money for such work since those 
men would have to be fed and they 
would have to get sleeping quarters 
for them and pay them a daily wage. 
The expense was much worse than 
anticipated since many of the men 
came from Pittsburgh and Philadelphia 
and were not prepared for the cold 
winter that was slowly creeping up 
on them. They were not properly 
clothed and the Relief Association 
had to buy gum boots, gloves, shoes 
and heavy clothing for them. And, 
the men refused to work without a 
good supply of tobacco so it had to 
be purchased. Tony Zandi, a sub- 
jobber in the lumbering business was 
brought in from the woods and he 
supervised the handling of the men. 
Dr. Dixon made one statement about 
those men to a reporter - ‘‘We have 
about 900 men working in the ruins. 
They get $1.75 per day.”’ (1) 


Mr. Zandi soon found that he had 
plenty of trouble. It was difficult to 
keep a crew working. Every morning 
fewer men showed up for work. Some 
said the work was too heavy; some 
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complained about their sleeping 
quarters; some about their food; and 
others because of the sickening odors 
arising in some portions of the wreck- 
age. Rumors leaked out that many of 
the men who left suddenly in the 
night had found valuable jewelry or 
some other small articles in the 
debris and decided it was enough 
reward for their work. This could 
have been true since much valuable 
jewelry was lost and several people 
offered big rewards if theirs was re- 
turned. It may have been stolen by 
that clean-up crew or all cf it may 
still be buried on the Freeman Run 
flat. 


Very few of the several hundred 
men who were brought to Austin for 
the clean-up work staved until the 


Note (1) The writer has not been able 
to check the veracity of his statement. 
Later in an article in ‘*Pennsylvania 
Health”’, it says: ‘One of the first 
duties was to search for bodies, and 
from day to day more men were engaged 
in this work until within a short time 
nearly a thousand men were on duty, 
with about fifteen hundred searching on 
one particular day.”’ 





Where the men who cleaned up the town ate their meals. 


a. . 
end. The final sorting and burning 
of all the debris, which included not 
only rubble but dead fowls and all 
kinds of animals, was done by men 


PART IV 


RESULTANT PROBLEMS 

The first flood victims were found 
a few hours after the flood had 
passed. An empty house was quickly 
converted to a morgue. Mr. and Mrs. 
R. Campbell agreed to wash the 
corpses as brought in. 

George Coleman (now a prominent 
dentist in Philadelphia) issued death 
certificates at the morgue for several 
weeks, 

And, as is customary, there had to 
be a Coroner’s Inquest. The jurors 
were asked to ascertain whether or 
not death was due to an act of God 
such as sudden freshet; or through 
misfortunes by an act of negligence 
on the part of the dead; or was it 
Suicide; or were there marks of 


from neighboring towns who worked 
all day and returned to their homes 
each night. Hiring those men elim- 
inated a lot of extra expense. 
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violence on each body which gave 
further proof of cause of death? Un- 
less there was an eye witness to 
each death, this was a most difficult 
problem. 


Dr. E. Ashcraft, the County Medical 
Inspector on the witness stand stated 
stated that he had examined some of 
the bodies found and concluded that 
the persons had met a violent death; 
that the bodies had been found among 
the debris and that the jam formed 
about the bodies was largely due to 
the pulp wood and that the bodies 
had been considerably bruised by the 
wood, 

Dr. Dixon brushed aside techni- 
calities concerning burials to bring 
order to the stricken community. The 





Searching for the dead. Dr. Nelson Peter Benson of Lock Haven, Pa., with 
two brothers and father watch the removal of the mother, Mrs. Andrew Benson 
and daughter Ellen. 
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Henry Libbey’s house on Costello Avenue. Mrs. Libbey was rescued from 
open upstairs room when house came to a stop. Herman Grabe (with derby 
hat) was undertaker who with stretcher and assistants were hunting for 
corpes. 


point was raised as to whether bodies 
could be taken away without some 
kind of inquest. There was no Coro- 
ner in authority in Austin and no 
Deputy so Dr. Dixon gave summary 
orders that a complete record of the 
finding of each body be made. To 
each record an affidavit was fixed. 
This done, Dr. Dixon released the 
body to friends if any came to claim 
it. 

All knew that the dead should be 
buried regardless of the court pro- 
ceedings being held in Coudersport. 
Some bodies were taken away by out- 
of-town undertakers. The lists of 
the dead in newspapers all over the 
United States were unlike. The 
writer has found no record where 
anyone in Austin tried to make up a 


correct list. In a list made out by the 


State authorities, they said that 
seventy-seven were killed. In Dr. 
Donehoo’s ‘‘Report of the Austin 
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Relief Association’’, he lists the 
dead that were taken care of by Mr. 
H. F. Grabe, the Austin undertaker. 
It is not complete. Because no one 
person or committee went to the 
trouble of making up an accurate 
list at the time of the catastrophe, 
there is no way of knowing the 
number of people who lost their 
lives. 


The writer knows that the Com- 
mercial Hotel had one man on the 
register who was never accounted 
for. All the people living on School 
Street out of the path of theflood saw 
a man run to the top of the high coal 
trestle that ran between rows of 
lumber piles on the flat. He evidently 
saw the flood coming and ran up 
there thinking he would be safe. In 
a few seconds, the trestle, two cars 
loaded with coal and the man were 
rolled into the mass of moving debris 
and never seen again. AS near as 


the author can ascertain, at least 
eighty people lost their lives in that 
flood from violent death, shock or 
pneumonia from exposure. 

The Protestant funerals were all 
held in a little Swedish Lutheran 
Church on Costello Avenue. Rela- 
tives, friends and strangers gathered 
at that little church day after day 
to attend the services. 


Jay Gallup, owner of the Gallup 
Ice Cream Parlors, which had disap- 
peared, told the writer the following 
story: “I was a pallbearer yesterday 
at the funeral of John Baldwin, 
Senator Baldwin’s Father. I hope I 
never have to witness a funeral like 
that one again. AS a minister was 
preaching the sermon,I looked around 
me and said to myself, ‘‘Is it pos- 
sible that I am attending John Bald- 
win’s funeral? The undertaker, Herman 
Grabe, who had always worn clothes 
proper for such an occasion - black 
funeral suit and high silk hat -was 
wearing an old torn sweater, dirty 
trousers, rubber boots and a derby 
hat that was two sizes too large 
for him. The pallbearers, myself 
included, looked like ragamuffins - 
old hats, coats, patched pants and 
dirty shoes or boots. The majority of 
the mourners - both men and women - 
wore the blue cape coats that had 
been donated by the National Guard. 
Hardly a tear was shed - not because 
there was no feeling of grief but be- 
cause the majority of the people had 
been shocked to the point where they 
could not cry. The minister and under- 
taker held a dignified service but as 
I remember Mr. Baldwin’s wit and 
jovial manner, the only thought that 
I had in my head was, ‘Wonder what 
John would say if he could suddenly 
open his eyes and look at us!’ He 
might not have said much but I bet 
he would have smiled.”’ 


Dr. Dixon attended that particular 
funeral and after the service remarked 
to a man near him, “I am going to 
get after that undertaker for using 
trough boxes without handles.’’ No 
one knows whether he did or didn’t. 
The undertaker and relatives of the 
deceased had been thankful for any 
kind of a coffin and rough box. They 
made no complaints whatsoever. 


It was Christmas Week 1911 before 
the last public funeral was held - 
that of Mrs. Martha Kinnicutt Duell, 
owner of a restaurant on Railroad 
Street, whose body was found under 
the Emporium Lumber Company Mill 
four miles from the dam. 


To add to the confusion following 
the flood, as soon as the first bodies 
were found, relatives of the deceased 
had warrants served on F. N. Hamlin, 
Supt. of the Bayless Pulp and Paper 
Company and Michael C. Bailey, who 
had duties at the mill in connection 
with the dam and at the plant, on 
charges of involuntary manslaughter. 


One week after the disaster at the 
preliminary Inquest into the deaths 
of the victims, Mr. Hamlin refused to 
testify upon the grounds that his 
‘testimony might tend to incriminate 
him.’”’ This brought an abrupt end to 
the Inquest. 


When news of this action reached 
the ears of Governor John K. Tener, 
he not only came to Austin but he 
wrote the following letter to the 
Potter County Commissioners: 


‘Information has come to me that there 
is a disposition to halt the inquiry now 
being made at the Coroner’s Inquestinto 
the cause of the breaking of the dam at 
Austin which resulted in such great 
loss of life and property .... I hope 
therefore and urge that no reasonable 
expense be spared and that nothing be 
permitted to interfere with the prompt 
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and conscientious discharge of the 
duties of investigating and determining 
the cause of the dam breaking and the 
responsibility therefore, if any. 


( Signed) John K. Tener”’ 


It was only natural that many of 
the people who had lived under that 
dam and had lost all their property 
and relatives should be very bitter 
against the Bayless Pulp and Paper 
Company. They refused to believe 
that anyone else connected with the 
building of that dam was to blame for 
any part of the catastrophe. It took 
a long time for them to sift the evi- 
dence and change their opinions. 


It is also interesting to note that 
nearly all of the heaviest losers, 
especially the Austin Business men, 
refused to blame the Company. They 
had met the Bayless Brothers and 
considered them very shrewd busi- 
ness men. They could not believe 
that those men would knowingly build 
a defective dam that would not only 
destroy the whole town of Austin but 
also their million dollars worth of 
property that laid directly below it. 


The litigation that followed the 
disaster ran in the Potter County 
Court and other Courts for years. The 
trials brought lawyers from all parts 
of the country. The most common 
questions asked during the investi- 
gation were: 


1. Did the Bayless Pulp and Paper 
Company, after the dam moved in 
January reinforce and make the dam 
safe for the quantity of water to be 
held, or did they not? 


2. Did they take all the necessary pre- 
cautions to prevent the breaking? 


3. Was the Engineer who had charge of 
building the dam at fault in not prop- 
erly designing and constructing the 
dam as to foundation, quality of 
material, stay rods, etc? 


4. Was the Bayless Pulp and Paper 
Company after notice to them that the 
dam had cracked, moved and leaking 
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through the fissures, negligent in 
allowing the water to collect in the 
dam in violation of recommendations 
to reinforce it until it had been prop- 
erly reinforced or rebuilt? 


Charges and counter-charges were 
made. The Bayless Pulp and Paper 
Company blamed the Engineer who 
built it; the Engineer blamed the 
Baylesses for not repairing the dam 
properly after it bowed in 1910; many 
blamed the State of Pennsylvania 
because there was a conspicuous 
lack of evidence that it had paid any 
attention to the dam when it was 
built. 

An editorial in the Buffalo Evening 
News said, ‘‘Even if it were to be 
shown that there was some kind of 
State cognizance exercised, the out- 
come is sufficient proof that nothing 
worthwhile was done. Now Pennsyl- 
vania is to investigate. In other 
words, Pennsylvania locks the barn 
after the horse is stolen.’’ 


The Baylesses declared that they 
had thought that they had employed 
expert engineers to not only build 
the dam but repair it after it bowed 
when first filled with water. They 
had tried to follow all instructions 
in order to make it 100% safe. 

T. Chalkley Hatton, the Engineer 
who designed it, maintained to the 
end that when it was finished he had 
considered it was as perfect a dam 
as he had ever built and had absolute 
confidence in its safety. The only 
reason that he could give as to why 
it broke was ‘‘I think water got under 
it and the stone slid. I had bored 
down eight to ten feet and while I 
knew it had a shale foundation, I 
went down far enough that I thought 
it was safe. It was dry and I had to 
use water to dampen my drills. ’’ 


Although Hatton disagreed vio- 
lently with the Company after the 


dam moved the first time as to the 
way it should be repaired, he repeat- 
edly advised that Mr. George Bayless 
had always insisted on a construct- 
ion that would be absolutely safe 
and one that would not put in jeopardy 
the lives or property of the people of 
Austin. 


When theState found out that it was 
being blamed for the disaster, the 
State Water Supply Commission an- 
nounced that they would recommend 
legislation to give it full authority 
over all the dams in the State, ex- 
isting or to be built. 


As the investigation continued, it 
was soon clear to all that it was going 
to be very difficult to put the blame 
for the breaking of the dam on any 
one person. 

The Committee welcomed opinions 
from reliable engineers as to the 
actual cause of the breaking of the 
dam. 


Frank P. McKibbin, teacher of 
Civil Engineering in Boston and 
South Bethlehem, Pa., said, ‘‘Even 
the rods used in its construction 


PART V 


IN RETROSPECT 


The dictionary gives many def- 
initions for the word ‘“‘bravery’’ 
but it seems as though ‘‘heroism 
without thought of oneself’’ is 
the best one. 


Forty-nine years have passed and 
memories are not too good any more. 
The rescue of many people by in- 
dividuals are all but forgotten but 
there were two examples of bravery 
which everyone remembers. 


added nothing to the strength of the 
dam as they were too small, too few 
and not properly placed.’’ Alfred D. 
Flinn, Dept. Engineer of the Board 
of, Waters Supply for New York City 
who had designed twenty dams said, 
‘‘Faulty foundation, design, con- 
struction, etc.’?’ W. Wegman, a fam- 
ous engineer of New York and J. W. 
Ledous, an Engineer of international 
reputation both said, ‘‘The dam lack- 
ed proper foundation. Was not built 
down to sufficient depth. ”’ 


The Engineering News had an 
editorial in which it said, ‘‘We sent 
our best expert to Austin to study 
the reason for the breaking of the dam. 
He found it quickly. It was that the 
dam was so ill built that it was unfit 
for its:purpose. Incompetent men are 
the most expensive in the end. It 
was a case of economy in the wrong 
place. ”’ 


To this day many people think that 
the Engineer sent to Austin for the 
Engineering News reported to his 
paper the correct answer to all the 
questions. 


THE GRACE COLLINS STORY 


The first act of heroism was 
witnessed by many people and 
the heroine was killed and never 
heard the praise of the relatives 
and neighbors who saw the tragedy. 


She was Grace BaldwinCollins, 
wife of Michael Collins, who 
lived on upper Turner Street. 
When she was warned of the danger, 
she called her Father and Mother 
who were living with her at the 
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time and they started for the near- 
est mountain. The Father was old 
and lame and the Mother was 
blind. She walked slowly toward 
the mountain with one arm sup- 
porting her Father and the other 
around her Mother. They were 
quite close to their goal when 
she saw the flood rolling closer 
and closer. She may or may not 
have heard the anguished cries 
of the people on the mountain 
who begged her to leave her 
parents and save herself. Mrs. 
Collins, a very beautiful young 
matron, merely held her head 
higher and continued on the path 
until they all were engulfed in the 
flood and killed. She was indeed 
a dutiful daughter who gave her 
life without hesitation rather than 
leave her parents and save herself. 


THE UNHEEDED WARNINGS 


At the time of the flood Miss Lena 
Binkey was the Chief Operator in 
the Telephone Office. When the news 
came from the Bayless Mill that the 
dam had broken. Miss Binkey left 
Miss Kathleen Lyons and Miss Hazel 
Knapp, operators, to take the calls 
and ran out on the street. She shouted 
the news to everyone she saw as she 
ran towards Turner Street. Dan Baker, 
the Chief of Police, heard her and 
he ran the length of the Main Street 
opening the doors of the stores and 
shouting the warning. (The author 
of this article heard him and fled 
to safety). Miss Binkey and Ward 
Guncheon decided to warn the people 
on Turner Street so she ran up one 
side of the street and he ran up the 
other side where they rang door- 
bells and shouted, ‘‘The dam has 
broken. Flee to the mountains.”’ 
They were running directly into the 
oncoming flood and before they 
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reached the end of the street, they 
were forced to flee to the mountain 
to save themselves. It seems ironic 
that two young people should have 
risked their lives to save all those 
people yet they saved few of them. 
After the people answered the door- 
bells, the majority either ignored 
what they heard or went back into 
the houses for some reason because 
the deathrate on that street was very 
high. Very few would have died if 
they had heeded the warnings. 


THE LAFE STARKWEATHER 
ESCAPE 


Lafe Starkweather, who ownzed 
part of the Main Street and whose 
apartment was on the second floor 
of one of the brick blocks, had a 
most unusual escape. He had left 
his home shortly before the alarms 
were sounded but when he heard 
what was happening, he went to the 
hallway under his apartment and 
called his wife. He told her the dam 
had broken and that she should drop 
everything and follow him at once. 
She said that she would and he start- 
ed running towards the _ closest 
mountain which was close to the 
Nuschke Furniture Store that stood 
at the end of the Main Street. He 
was half way to the store when he 
turned and saw that his wife was 
not behind him. Again he rushed 
back to the hallway and called her. 
She answered, ‘I’m coming’’, so he 
again ran towards the mountain. He 
had waited too long to reach the 
path that went up the side of that 
mountain. The oncoming flood struck 
the back of the Nuschke Store as he 
ran infront of it. The building started 
to collapse. A large plate glass win- 
dow-pane came entirely out of its 
frame that crumbled topieces and the 
corner of the glass caught Mr. 


Starkweather’s coattail and raised 
him gently high into the air. As the 
debris pushed against the bank, he 
grabbed a large gas pipe that came 
down the side of the mountain and 
men standing on the bank above him 
took hold of him and pulled him to 
safety. Seconds later, the big glass 
splintered into a thousand pieces 
and disappeared. 

Mrs. Starkweather was found weeks 
later and in her hand was clutched 
a bag of jewelry that she had felt 
was more important than life itself. 


* KKK KKK KK KX * 


Three people were saved while 
lying on their beds. One was fifteen- 
year-old Madge Nelson, who is now 
Mrs. Marlin Andrews of Fort Worth 
Texas. She was the youngest child 
of William Nelson, the grocer. One 
man was a Mr. James Lehman and the 
other was the town’s Photographer, 
William Robertson. 


THE MADGE NELSON STORY 


Since September 30th, 1911 was 
Saturday and ‘‘bath day’’many people 
were taking their Saturday baths 
When the dam broke. Madge had just 
stepped out of the tub and walked 
into her bedroom when the first 
warming whistles were heard. Her 
Mother went into the bathroom as she 
left it. Madge paid no attention to 
the blowing whistles but when she 
heard some strange noises, she look- 
ed out a bedroom window that faced 
up the Valley and was amazed to see 
a mass of debris pushing a boxcar 
ahead of it and it was coming into 
the yard close to the house. She 
never once thought of the dam but 
thought that a train coming from the 
paper mill had jumped the track and 
was running into their house. She 
told the writer afterwards, ‘‘I did 
just what any frightened girl would 
have done - jumped into the bed and 
covered up my head with the pillows. 
I do not remember much more until 





The millpond of the Goodyear Hemlock Mill where many bodies were found. 
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the bed and I came to a stop.I looked 
out and did not know where I was. 
My hair was caught in some debris 
and I could hardly move. I screamed 
for my mother but no answer.’’ What 
she did not know was that she was 
on the roof of the B.&.S.R.R. Station 
that had been dumped into the mill- 
pond back of the Main Street a half 
mile from where the Nelson house 
had stood up on Turner Street. 


William Gilroy, son of Thomas 
Gilroy, owner of a grocery store on 
Goodyear Avenue, had the store 
dray on High Street that afternoon 
and was returning to the store when 
the whistles blew. He came down the 
toad and stopped the horses as the 
panaramma of destruction unfolded 
in front of his eyes. Suddenly he 
noticed a woman movingin the debris 
in the middle of the millpond and 
immediately crawled to her and freed 
her. It was Madge Nelson. She kept 
calling for her Mother, saying, ‘‘She 
is right here beside me some place.”’ 
Gilroy thought that impossible but 
the next day when men dug in the 
debris around the station roof, they 
found Mrs. Nelson. She had been 
killed instantly. (Mr. Nelson had 
been killed on Turner Street when 
he started for his residence after 
he heard that the dam had broken.) 


KKKKKKK KKK 
THE JAMES LEHMAN STORY 


Near the paper mill lived a man 
named.James Lehman, who worked 
nights in some plant. Since he slept 
days, he was in bed when the dam 
broke. Mr. Lehman was a cripple, 
having injured a leg years before. 
He had always limped badly. He 
was a very religious man, having 


taken an active part in the Austin 
Holy Roller Church. 
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When the flood struck the Lehman 
house, it disintegrated and he awoke 
to find himself riding down the Valley 
on the bed which promptly caused 
him to temporarily lose his mind. 


When he and the bed reached the 
Main Street, they went over the build- 
ings in the middle of the street where 
Kershner Avenue met the Main Street 
at right angles. 


There were two men on the roof 
of one of those brick buildings that 
stood on the corner of Kershner 
Avenue and Main Street. One was 
an Irishman named Charles Spearing, 
a retired grocer, and the other was 
George Horton, who owned the town’s 
fine candy store. They were very 
conspicious on that roof since 
Horton was wearing a white suit and 
a high white cook’s cap was perched 
on his head. Both men had been run- 
ning for the mountain on the Main 
Street when they saw they could not 
make it. Fortunately there were long 
stairs on the backside of that brick 
building and they decided to run up 
to the roof which turned out to be 
a wise decision as they would have 
been killed if they had tried to go 
any other place. While standing there 
in a confused state of mind, along 
came Lehman on his bed. He was 
riding on a level with the men on 
the roof so they grabbed the bed 
and pulled him off to safety. Neither 
man recognized Lehman but when they 
noticed the crooked leg they thought 
he had been injured badly in the 
flood. He acted like a raving maniac. 
Spearing said, ‘‘There is only one 
thing to do to him.’’ Reaching into 
his hip pocket he pulled out a flask 
of whiskey and poured some down 
Lehman’s’ throat. When Lehman 
calmed down and came to his senses, 
and realized what they had given 





All that was left of the south side of Austin’s Main Street after the debris 
was removed. Tall building is the old Goodyear Hotel. 


him, he never thanked them for sav- 
ing his life but standing on the roof 
in his night shirt preached a tem- 
perance sermon. Before nightfall, 
firemen who were fighting the fire 
in the debris brought the three men 
down from the roof and when the 
waters subsided, took them to safety. 
Lehman never spoke to either of his 
rescuers again. To him, they had 
committed an unpardonable sin even 
though they had saved his life. 


* KKK KK KK KX * 


THE WILLIAM ROBERTSON STORY 


People standing on the mountain- 
side could see a fourth man on the 
roof of the three-story Hotel Good- 
year. He was separated from the 
other three men only a short distance 
by a hugh pile of debris. 


It was William Robertson, a Scotch- 
man. He was the town’s photographer 


whose studio had been on the third 
floor of the Starkweather Block on 
the north side of the street. 


After lunch on that fateful day, 


since he had no appointments, 


Robertson decided to take a nap. 
He laid down on a couch and was 
soon fast asleep. He did not hear 
the alarms. The studio had a glass 
roof and when the building was 
struck, he and his couch were cat- 
apulted through the glass roof on to 
the roof of the Hotel Goodyear across 
the street. Robertson was one of the 
few badly injured men who lived to 
tell about it. He was a cripple with 
one arm and since he was severely 
cut by glass so that his head and face 
were completely covered with blood, 
to this day people wonder how he 
came down off the back of that hotel 
which had no debris piled directly 
behind it, or ladders or steps and 
laborously worked his way alone for 
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quite a distance to the mountain 
when he crawled up to the hospital. 
He was a wet and bloody sight when 
he made a sensational entrance into 
the Hospital. He was a well known 
man but not a person recognized 
him until he had been cleaned free 
of blood and mud. 


* KKK KK KK KK 


THE LOST RING 


When reflecting upon the various 
stories that came out of that flood, 
the writer thinks this one is the 
strangest of them all. The name of 
the family involved has been for- 
gotten so I shall refer to the woman 
as ‘‘Mrs. C.’’ The husband came into 
Austin to install some machinery in 
the paper mill and he with wife and 
little daughter took an apartment in 
a house on upper Turner Street. 


Two or three weeks after the flood 
when the writer was working near 
the ruins of the Nuschke store, Mrs. 
C. and her little girl came along and 
sat down for a while. She said, “‘I 
bet you think it queer that we do not 
return to our home, don’t you?’’ I said, 
‘‘No”’? although I did admit that it 
seemed strange that since their home 
was not in Austin that she would 
stay there so long after their apart- 
ment had disappeared. Then she said 
in a confidential manner, ‘‘I’m stay- 
ing for a reason. The morning of the 
flood I was washing and I took off 
my diamond ring and put it in a 
chocolate cup that belonged to a 
set that my landlady had in the china 
closet in her dining room. That ring 
cost $500 and I am staying thinking 
that I may find it.’? To me, that was 
a most fantastic story.I said, ‘‘Where 
are you hunting for it?’’ “In the mill- 
pond’’ she said confidently. Then 
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‘*You know I have found out that a 
lot of Turner Street houses went to 
pieces in that millpond. Some of our 
neighbors have found stuff out of 
their houses over there. If I can find 
where the house we were in went to 
pieces, I will hunt for scraps of 
china and if I ever find a piece of 
that chocolate pot, then I will be 
right on the trail.’? Days went by, 
It began to get real cold. Nearly 
every day she would stop and report 
on her findings. One day she was 
very much excited. She said, ‘‘I 
have found a few pieces of that 
chocolate pot so now I am really 
digging hard.’? Two days later she 
came by and was all dressed in 
traveling clothes so I knew she was 
leaving. ‘‘I want to show you some- 
thing’’ she said and pulled off a 
glove and I saw the ring. There had 
been no trouble about identity since 
the initials of both her husband and 
herself were engraved inside the 
ring. With a big smile on her face, 
she said, ‘‘Wasn’t that worth digging 
for?’? She said ‘‘good-bye”’ and I 
never saw her again. 


I had always heard about hunting 
for a needle in a haystack but then 
I knew that hunting for a ring in a 
millpond full of flood debris was just 
as fantastic, but it had been proved 
that if a person had enough time and 
patience he could find either the 
needle or the ring, 
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THE VALUE OF ONE PURSE 


One of Austin’s most prominent 
citizens, whom I shall call ‘‘Mr. 
Smith’’ lost his wife and mother-in- 
law in the flood. Naturally he ap- 
peared greatly disturbed and worked 
with the men who were moving debris 
looking for bodies. Days went past 


and he could not find where his 
house went to pieces and the work- 
ers did not find the women. 


Mr. Smith and a few relatives were 
staying with a couple, whom I shall 
call ‘‘Mr. and Mrs. Brown’’, who had 
a nice home and several extra bed- 
rooms. One morning Mr. Smith an- 
nounced to the Browns that he was 
going to get a spiritualist from Buf- 
falo to tell him where he could find 
the bodies of the women. Everyone 
knew that the two women had always 
been interested in spiritualism but Mr. 
Smith never seemed to be interested 
in any cult or religion. 


Two days later a spiritualist ar- 
rived, and according to the Browns, 
“‘the pow-wowing began’’. For an 
hour at a time the family of the de- 
ceased and the spiritualist sat in 
a circle, held hands and swayed back 
and forth while the spiritualist ap- 
parently went into a trance. When 
she came out of it, the only infor- 
mation she gave was, ‘“‘they are 
under a bridge.’? This was discon- 
certing news since all the bridges 
for miles had been washed away. 


Mrs. Brown became very nervous 
due to so much pow-wowing so one 
morning her husband decided to put 
a stop to it. He politely told Mr. 
Smith that if the bodies weren’t found 
by the end of the week that they had 
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CONCLUSION 


Despair vanished in part when 
word was received by the Burgess, 
Michael Murrin, that the Bayless 
people would not only rebuild the 
paper mill but would give stock in 
the company to the flood victims. 


to leave his house. Then came a 
surprise. Mr. Smith motioned for Mr. 
Brown to follow him into the pantry 
where he closed the door and whis- 
pered, “‘I am more interested in get- 
ting my wife’s pocketbook than her 
body. You may not know this but I 
wear a glass eye. I have an extra 
glass eye that cost me a lot of money 
and the morning of the flood I was 
wearing the old one and the good 
one is in my wife’s purse. Also, you 


know that she had more diamonds 
than any other woman in Austin so 
if she left the house, and I have 
proof she did, she will have the 
pocket-book full of diamonds and 
my good glass eye.’’ 


Luck was with Mr. Smith. Before 
the end of the week the bodies of the 
two women were faind in the mill- 
pond (not under any bridge). Smith 
hurried to Brown’s house swinging 
a purse and said to his host and 
hostess, ‘‘Hurrah, I was right. Here 
is the purse she had in her hand.”’ 
Excitedly, he opened the soggy bag 
and spilled the contents out on the 
kitchen table - money, diamonds and 
one good glass eye. 


The next morning the whole family 
plus two corpses and one spirit- 
ualist left Austin and were never 
heard of again. 


Rev. E. E. Harter, the minister of 
the Austin M. E. Church, who had 
lost both his church and parsonage, 
was anenergetic man and immediately 
after the flood started on a lecture 
tour of the Commonwealth where he 
raised money to help build a new 
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church for the remnant of his con- 
gregation who might be left in the 
town. He was so successful in his 
efforts that he notified the Official 
Board that he was ableto give them 
several thousand dollars with which 
they could erect the new church. 
The church was completed as soon 
as possible and is still in use today. 


About half the merchants had left 
town but those who remained started 
rebuilding their stores and a great 
program was planned by the Borough 
Council for the complete  recon- 
struction of the town of Austin. 
Costello also worked hard to clean up 
and leave no trace of debris on their 
devastated area. 


The total cash contributions re- 
ceived by the Austin Relief As- 
sociation were $62,978.56 and ap- 
proximately $4,000 of that money 
was used to make repairs to the 
sewage systems, gas line, water 
lines, fire equipment and the res- 
toration of the Costello School House. 


Today, a motorist driving through 
the Freeman Run Valley in Potter 
County sees two little towns bereft of 
large industries but there are still 
streets of comfortable homes plus 
many hunting lodges and cabins own- 
ed mostly by people from the southern 
part of the Commonwealth. Not a trace 
of the great flood can be seen in or 
between the towns of Costello and 
Austin. 


The mountains are still beautiful 
and the Freeman Run Creek is a 
fine trout stream. No longer do child- 
ren go to the five schoolhouses in 
the Valley since a_ three-quarter 
million dollar building (Elementary 
and High School) sprawls across the 
flat in Austin and all the children 
come on foot or by bus from miles 
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around. This building stands where 
once the wares of two lumber mills 
were displayed - forty-foot high piles 
of maple, pine, hemlock and cherry 
boards, 


But Austin has one bad scar from 
that flood - a broken concrete dam 
two miles above its Main Street. 


The writer likes to stop on the 
road above the dam to reminisce now 
and then. Nearly all tourists stop 
and although there is a small in- 
formative marker by the side of the 
road, it is amusing to hear the con- 
versation of those who stand and 
stare. One will say, ‘‘Wonder what 
made that dam break’’, or ‘‘Wonder 
why the concrete slopes on the lower 
side and not on the upper’’, or “‘Small 
dam like that probably did little dam- 
age’’, etc. 


One day a car full of teen-age 
boys from Johnstown, Pennsylvania 
stopped and I soon learned that they 
knew more about the dam than all of 
the tourists who had passed ahead 
of them. They compared it to the dam 
that destroyed their home town on 
May 31st, 1899, which was the worst 
dam disaster ever in Pennsylvania. 
The author happily answered many 
of their intelligent questions. 


But it was the remarks of the tour- 
ists who were completely ignorant 
of the details concerning the tragedy 
that prompted the author to write this 
story. 


We, who saw the 1911 flood, rem- 
ember and do not want the coming 
generations to forget. 


AUSTIN TOWN 


“Then a whistle shrieked and the. waming shout 
Rang through the valley, ‘‘The dam’s gone out! 
Fly to the hills ! Save who can! 
And men and women and children ran 
In wild confusion, mad with fear 
Of that awful doom that loomed so near 
For a wall of water was rolling down 
That peaceful valley into Austin town, 
And licking it clean like the hungry tonque 
Of a famished wolf who must feed her young. 


And woe to the child or woman or man 
Who stayed their flight or feebly ran 
For the grinding pulpwood beat them down 
Right in the streets of Austin town. 
And buildings swayed and crashed and fell 
Till Austin town was the pit of hell. 
In the peaceful valley of Austin town 
Fourscore were dead when the flood went down 
And vanished and gone was Austin town. 


Oh! woe to the engineer who said, 
“That dam will stand when you all are dead.”’ (1) 


(1) Part of a poem written by a Mr. Brigham, a 
New York attorney who visited Austin the day 
after the flood of September 30, 1911. 
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PART VII 


APPENDIX 


CONTRIBUTIONS AND LOSSES 


Although the Austin Relief As- 
sociation estimated the total prop- 
erty loss between $1,500,000 and 
$2,000,000 ‘‘with the probability in 
favor of the smaller amount’’, every 
newspaper had estimates from 
$3,000,000 to $6,000,000. Since the 
largest losses in the Association’s 
Report were not the figures of the 
companies effected by the flood, but 
merely statements of prominent Austin 
business men, who made the esti- 
mates, the $4,000,000 mark could be 
a conservative one. 


The heaviest losses were suffered 
by the 


1 - The Goodyear Lumber Company 

2 - Bayless Pulp and Paper Company 
3 - B.&.S.RoR. Company 

4 - The Emporium Lumber Company 

> ¢« Standard Wood Company 

6 = Costello Tannery 


1 - The Goodyear Lumber Company were 
undoubtedly the heaviest losers. The 
Buffalo Express of October 2nd said 
that a spokesman for the company 
said they had lost 15,000,000 feet of 
lumber (both hardwood and hemlock) 
which was valued well over 
$1,500,000. Their two mills which 
had been closed for a few months 
previous to the flood were a total 
loss. 


2-The Bayless Pulp and PaperCom- 
pany always spoke of their loss as 
$1,000,000 but the writer does not 





All that was left of the partially closed Goodyear Mills No. 1 and No. 2. 
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Ruins of the Bayless Pulp and Paper Company Mill and Office 


know how they got such a figure. 
The dam was worth approximately 
$100,000; the damage to the mill was 
not over $100,000 according to a 
statement made by Frank Bayless so 
the value of the 700,000 cords of pulp 
wood destroyed could not bring their 
loss to more than $500,000, 


3-E. R. Darlow, Assistant to Receiver 


H. I. Miller of the B.&.S.R.R. said 
that since all their tracks plus 


bridges were destroyed between 
Austin and Sinnamahoning, their loss 
for the railroad alone was $75,000. 
They also lost the roundhouse at 
Austin, one or two engines and many 
cars, some of which were loaded. 


4-The Emporium Lumber Company had 


from five to six million feet of lumber 
in their yard but only a part of it was 
damaged. Much of the lumber was 
water and sand damaged and was re- 





The Emporium Lumber Company Mill and millpond 
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claimed. Their loss of lumber and 
damage to the mill did not run over 
$200,000. 


5 - The plant of the Standard Wood Come- 
pany completely burned down the 
night of the flood. All papers said they 
lost 50,000 cords of wood yet pic- 
tures taken of the ruins from the west 
side of the valley show that much of 
that lumber was still intact. Since 
the mill burned, it is assumed that 
the company collected insurance but 
never gave the amount of their losses 
in dollars and cents. 


6-The Costello Tannery, according to 
the Austin Relief Association’s Re- 
port lost $21,000 and this figure will 
have to be accepted, 

7 - Other Losses: 
Red Cross cards showed 321 family 
(and corporation) losses. 


Approximately from 750 to 900 people 
were effected by the disaster. 


Business places destroyed in Austin 
and Costello eoeeceoeee ee ee @ 64 


Churches eoeoeeoeeeeee ee eee 5 
Livery Stables eoceoeoeveeeee ees 4 
Theaters -Lynch and Dreamland .. 2 


Barns and other buildings - No record 





Offices «.eeceeececececee No record 
Houses ..eeeeeeeee0e0 No record 
Schoolhouse at Costello badly damaged 
Lodge rooms plus full equipment... 4 


The cash sent direct to the Austin 
Relief Association was carefully re- 
corded and distributed, but there was 
no way to determine the value of the 
gifts of money sent to Lodges, 
Churches or individuals who were 
asked to make their own distributions. 

The Relief Association did estimate 

some gifts, ie., ‘‘The city of Williams- 

port sent supplies valued at $2,400.’’ 

“Endicott Johnson Shoe Company 

sent 600 pairs of shoes valued at 

$960.00’? 

But thousands of gifts were never 
given a value. 


For example, the author knows 
of one smaller gift received by the 
Austin W.C.T.U. from a Union in 
another Pennsylvania town. The 
donors felt that since everything in 
Austin had been destroyed, they not 
only sent a large box of new materi- 


The Costello Main Street 
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als, patterns, thread and needles but 
a fine sewing machine to be used for 
the manufacture of dresses for needy 
children. It would have been very 
difficult to estimate the value of 
such gifts. There was no question 
but what the good people of the 
United States sent an amazing as- 


sortment of gifts of every description 
to the Austin flood sufferers. 

If all those wonderful contributions 
could have had a value placed upon 
them, when added to the $62,987.56 
in cash received by the Relief As- 
sociation, the total sum might have 
reached a quarter of amillion dollars. 


LIST OF DEAD KILLED BY THE AUSTIN FLOOD DISASTER 


1 - Baldwin, John E. - 74 years 
2 - Baldwin, Mrs. John E. - Never found 
3 - Bateau, Miss Alice - 20 years 
4 - Barnes, Clarence - 3 years 
5 - Beebe, Mrs. Roxa - 77 years 
6 - Broadt, Adam - 76 years 
7 - Broadt, Mrs. Adam - 69 - Never found 
8 - Benson, Mrs. Andrew - 62 years 
9 - Benson, Ellen - 9 years 
10 - Collins, Mrs. Grace Baldwin -32 years 
11 - Brown, Mrs. Anna M. - 33 years 
12 - Dumohosky, Joseph - 35 years 
13 - Duell, Martha Kinnicutt, 44 years 
14 - Decker, Mrs. Jonas - 58 years 
15 - Donofrio, Ralph - 30 years 
16 - Donofrio, Mrs. Ralph - 30 years 
17 - Donofrio, Emma -7 years = Never found 
18 - Donofrio, Virginia - 6 years - 
Never found 
19 - Donofrio, Monolla - 5 years 
20 - Donofrio, Joseph - 3 years - 
Never found 
21 - Donofrio, Antonio - 4 months 
22 - Durmik, Joseph 
23 - Durmik, Mrs. Joseph 
24 - Durmik, Baby 
25 - Ensworth, Arthur (Lawyer) - 56 years 
26 - Earle, Edwin A. - 54 years 
27 - Erway, Edwin - 20 years 
28 - Erway, Mrs. Edwin - 16 years 
29 - Elliott, Mrs. Mina Helwig - 36 years 
30 - Fundator, Mrs. Frances - 24 years 


31 - Fundator, Edward, 1 year - Never found 


32 - Foster, Mrs. Louisa - 65 years 
33 - Filan, Miss Anna 

34 - Fitzgerald, Mrs. Anna - 60 years 
35 - Glaspy, Mrs. John - 48 years 

36 - Harvey, Mrs. Adeline - 55 years 
37 - Harper, Mrs. Jessie - 39 years 


38 - Harper, Miss Jessie - 13 years 

39 - Hess, Mrs. Maggie - 52 years 

40 - Hess, William - 23 years 

41 - Helwig, Mrs. George - 63 years 
Never found 


42+ Hodges, Mrs __— Died in Costello 
43 + Jackson, Miss Anna - 20 years 

44 - Junk, Miss Josephine 

45 - Karpiniski, Miss Mary - 22 years 
46 - Lawler, Mrs. Margaret E. - 23 years 
47 - Lawler, Agatha - 2 years 


48 -Lockwood, Mrs. Zella - died from 
shock in Hospital the following day. 


49 - McKinney, Mrs. Olive - 42 years - 
Never found 


50 - McNamara, Joseph - 3 years 


51 +-McManus, Terrance - 38 years - 
Died of exposure 


52 - Meltzer, Miss Flossie - 18 years 
53 - Mansuey, Mrs. Mary - 29 years 
54 - Mansuey, Elias - 10 months 

55 = Mascynski, John 


56 - Mascynski, Mrs. John (Mary) - 
6 years 


57 - Miller, Edith - 21 years 


58 - Michelrosky, Miss Frances 
(sometimes used name of McCloskey) 


59 - Maguire, Thomas - 58 years 

60 - Nelson, William - 48 years 

61 - Nelson, Mrs. William - 

62 - Pearson, Mrs. Mary - 46 years 

63 - Rennicks, Mrs. Mayme K, - 32 years 


64 « Rennicks, Arnold - age 7 - 
Never found 


65 - Rennicks, Evelyn - 3 years 

66 - Reese, Herbert R. - 6 years 

67 - Ritchie, Mrs. Lena Graham - 32 years 
68 - Swald, Miss Martha C. - 17 years 

69 - Sofield, Mrs. Amelia - 70 years 

70 + Swartwood, Mrs. Julia A. - 53 years 
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71+ Sykes, Mrs. Frank - 24 years 
72 + Sykes, Gilbert - 4 years 

73 = Sykes, Mervin - 3 years 

74 + Sykes - Baby - Never found 


Note - There undoubtedly are others 
whose names should be added to the 
above list. One is a ‘‘Mrs. Barnes’’ 
whose name was on five of the lists 
held by the writer but no proof could 
be obtained to show that she died. 





75 + Starkweather, Mrs. Harriett - 43 years 
76 - Willetts, Mrs. Sarah 

77 « Wolcott, Mrs. Louisa - 64 years 

78 - Wilbur, E. R. - 69 years 


There is a Harry Maziuski on several 
lists but no one remembers him now. 
The list of 78 people, the writer 
believes is 100% correct, but not 
complete. 


Main Street of Austin five years after the 1911 flood. 
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